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s WILLESDEN C.L.P. invites. applications 
the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. 
tment to” be ‘made in consultation with the 
cutive Committee. 
- National Agreement. Good scope 
g ability. Application forms can be 
om Mr, L. Wilson, 108a High Road, 


"should be ‘returned not later hart sae November, 


“DONCASTER CL. P. invites evolanices for the 

post of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appoint- 
- ment to be made in consultation with the National 
_ Executive Committee. Salary in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Application forms can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Trades Union and 
~ Labour Club, 7 North Bridge Road, Doncaster, to 
‘whom they should be returned not later than 5th 
’ ‘December, 1957. 


* MAIDSTONE C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appoint- 
ment to be made in consultation with the National 
~ Executive Committee. Salary in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Application forms can 
be obtained from Mr. E. H. Rogers, 10 Market 
“Buildings, Maidstone, Kent, to whom they should 
be returned not later than 30th November, 1957. 


WOOLWICH C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of Assistant Organiser, to work under the 
direction of the Borough Secretary/Agent. The 
person appointed will be required to act as Assistant 
Secretary of Woolwich Labour Party and act as 
Election Agent in Parliamentary Elections. Salary 
in accordance with the National Agreement as for 
Grade I appointment. Application forms are 
available from Mr. J. S. Keys, Secretary, Woolwich 
Labour Party, 3 Woolwich New Road, London, 
S.E.18, to whom they should be returned not later 
than 30th November, 1957. 


PORTSMOUTH WEST C.L.P. invites applications 
for the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. The 
appointment to be made in consultation with the 
National Executive Committee. Salary in accor- 
dance with the National Agreement. Application 
forms can, be obtained from the National Agent, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
30th November, 1957, 
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ET another by-election has come 
and gone, and soon, no doubt, 
Ipswich will be forgotten as the 
Carmarthen and the North Lewisham 
by-elections have been forgotten. It 
is only eight months since Labour won 
a seat from the Liberals at Carmarthen 
and a seat from the Tories at Lewi- 
sham North, yet these victories might 
now belong to another political age. 

In Gloucester, where Labour 
increased its absolute majority, if only 
slightly, and had an overall majority 
for the first time in a three-cornered 
contest, one might have gathered from 
the Press furore, that it was a glorious 
Liberal victory. 

In Ipswich, Labour retained the seat 
by a greatly increased majority over 
the Tory candidate, though this time 
there was a Liberal, who secured a 
bigger vote than the Liberal did in 1950 
or 1945. Ipswich was depicted as 
another moral victory for the Liberals 
(and a moral defeat for the other 
parties). 

If Labour keeps on winning seats 
and suffering moral defeats like this, 
it seems certain that there will be a 


Labour Government: at the next 
General Election! But, as the Labour 
Organiser has pointed out on 


numerous occasions, by-elections are 
not a good guide, since they are sub- 
ject to special features which can have 
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Seats or Moral Victories? 


a considerable influence on individual 
results. Also, as we have pointed out 
repeatedly, the swing against the 
Government, which has become more 
pronounced in recent months, does 
not automatically mean a victory for 
Labour at a General Election, when 
conditions will be very different from 
what they have been at all the by- 
elections since 1955. 


New Conditions 


It may be that local parties can do little 
about general political trends, but they 
neglect socialist propaganda and election 
organisation at their peri! Labour pubiic 
opinion has been built up as a result of over 
half a century of socialist propaganda, but 
this public opinion is not static. Unlike old 
soldiers, wabour supporters do die, and the 
new electors who take their place have been 
born into very different social conditicns 
from those which gave such point to socialist 
propaganda in the days of their fathers and 
mothers. 

[t is a chastening thought that many of 
those who will vote at the next General 
Election were infant and primary school 
children at the time of the Labour 1945 
victory. Not only must socialist propa- 
ganda reach these new electors, but also it 
must be expressed in a language that they 
understand and deal with the problems that 
they think significant. 

At both Gloucester and Ipswich by- 
elections it was possible to set a target of 
Labour promises, which was both practical 
and necessary to win the seats, and when the 
canvassing ended to forecast the Labour and 
anti-Labour votes within a 100 or so. With 
enough promises to win the ‘seat the whole 
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of polling day resources can be used to turn 
‘promises’ into votes, and the margin between 
them is less at a General Election than at a 
by-election, when the percentage vote usually 
is lower. 

Even in the best organised by-election it 
is rarely possible to get a 70 per cent can- 
wass, and there are always Labour supporters 
who are not canvassed and whose voting 
intention is unknown when they go to the 
poll. That is why a Register marked from 
the results of pre-election canvasses is so 
valuable, especially at a General Election 
when little canvassing help comes from out- 
side, by contrast with by-elections when often 
the bulk of the canvassing is done by volun- 
teers from other constituencies. 


Off Register 


But even ‘promises’ are no good unless 
the person who promised is entitled to vote. 
At each election, indignant supporters pro- 
test that for some reason or other their 
names have been left off the Register. 

Action should be taken now to ensure 
that, when the Election Lists are published 
on 28th November, newly qualified electors 
are canvassed, and that there is a check to 
ensure that no Labour supporters have been 
left off who should be on. Such action may, 
in some very marginal cases, make all the 
difference between winning and losing any 
election which comes during the currency of 
the new Register, which is from February 
next until February 1959. 

Moral victories without seats are no use 
when .it comes to. putting policies into 


practice. Constant propaganda and persistent 
canvassing alone will 
Government next time. 


ensure a _ Socialist 


Those Lotteries 
by R. KNOWLES 


Ses article from Stanley Paige entitled 
‘Lotteries can be dangerous’ contains 
some truth, but it seems that Mr. Paige is 
living in an ‘ivory castle’ somewhere. 

Of course lotteries are dangerous. So are 
motor cars, but I hope he doesn’t suggest 
that a county constituency agent should 
either walk or ride a horse. 

Let’s have a look at some of his points, 
‘There is no real incentive to build up 
membership, to collect subscriptions regu- 
larly, or to provide the members with the 


means of getting to "Ali each 
socially’. Facts prove him wrong. 
constituencies where reasonable seid 
exist, the membership and the collection rate 
are bigger than where the party is struggling 
for funds. As for ‘get togethers’, there are 
more in those parties that are running these 
activities than anywhere. 
My own worry has been where there are 
‘supporters’ clubs. Here there is a real 
danger of the tail wagging the dog. It = 


needs a few difficult types to get into 
supporters’ club and the money could b 
withheld from the party. 

Surely it would be better to integrate thal 
lottery into the membership. In other words, 
to confine the lottery to party members. 
This surely would have the desired effect of 
keeping the lottery to reasonable proportions. 
Yet Stanley Paige appears to be really 
worried about this. I should have thought 
that he would have been more worried about 
the fact that a society over which the party 
had no control was in charge of the ‘money- 
bags’. May I say that the fairly small 
lottery in my constituency is run by a 
supporters’ club about which I am quite 
happy. 

Perhaps he’s worried about those of our 
members who are convinced that lotteries 
are wrong. But these sort of people, Mr. 
Paige, are not mixed up over their moral 
values. They are convinced that supporters’ 
clubs are as immoral as the Party running 
the lottery direct. And the social activities 
are very often inclusive of lotteries, such as 
guessing the weight of a cake and so on. 
Have a word, Mr. Paige, with some theo- 
logian and ask him where you draw the line 
on spiritual values and forces. It is as 
immoral to steal a sixpence as to steal £1,000. 


He is absolutely right about social 
activities creating a feeling of fellowship. 
Our constituency gala this year cost £300 to 
put on and we made a profit of £30. But 
it was worth all the effort and hard work. 
And the lads and lassies in the lottery (at 
least, those who do the work) also get that 
feeling of fellowship in the service of a 
worthy cause. 


The thing is, are we justified in wasting 
their time? Old Bob Gibbens (membership 
secretary of a ward of 600) collects £10 
worth of ‘tote’ a fortnight. He has a mem- 
bership book in the same area collecting 
subs for the Party from the same people. I 
am not proposing to alter our present set-up, 
but if I was starting from scratch I should 
‘integrate’ the two jobs and save ‘old oot , 
legs a bit. 
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WAR DRUMS ROLL IN WARWICK 


4 oH by Ray Heaton 


7 
HICH constituency has made the 
greatest progress in 1957? 
Extembers of Warwick and Leamington 
_ Constituency Labour Party feel that 
their record will take a lot of beating. 
. For this West Midland division, 
*1957 has seen a remarkable trans- 
formation from a safe Tory seat, held 
by the Prime Minister with a 13,000 
' majority in 1955, to a highly marginal 
seat with only a 2,000 majority for the 
Tory at the by-election in March of 


_ this year. 

In February, the Constituency Labour 
Party was very weak in both finance and 
organisation. There were only two local 

_ parties in the boroughs of Warwick and 
Leamington. Total party membership was 
under 500, and the constituency funds were 
less than £20! 

No Party 

The Kenilworth Urban District, with 8,000 
electors, had no local party. In the rural 
districts there was no organisation at all. 
The only Labour councillors were in the two 
boroughs, but in each case there was only 
one Labour ward. 

The candidate in 1951 and 1955 had been 
William Wilson, a Coventry solicitor, who 
had fought valiantly against overwhelming 
odds. According to Bill, in those days even 
the poppies in the fields in this division came 
up blue! 

Then came Suez, and Sir Anthony Eden’s 
resignation. Immediately a new spirit was 
evident in the Party. The West Midlands 
Regional Organiser, Reg Underhill, was 
appointed By-election Agent. With no money 
and little organisation, he had a tough job. 

However, by sheer personality, ability and 
drive, helped by Bill Wilson’s imperturbable 
confidence and good humour, he was able, 
in three weeks, to forge a bunch of enthusi- 
astic amateurs into an efficient fighting 
machine. 

Just in time, a party had been formed in 
Kenilworth. Contacts were made in the 
villages. Offers of help poured in. Neigh- 
bouring constituencies sent agents, loud- 
speakers and workers. Warwick and 
Leamington had never seen anything like 
Labour’s ‘combined operation’. On polling 


day, 250 workers came in from other areas. 

The result? More people voted than in 
1955. The Tory majority fell by 11,000. 
The Labour vote soared by 6,000 to 22,000, 
by far the highest ever. There was jubilation 
indeed in the Labour ranks, and the Tories 
began an inquest! 

Since then, things have happened rapidly. 
The National Executive Committee have 
recognised that the result was no ‘flash in the 
pan’ by giving a £500 marginal seat grant. 
An office has been acquired. A full-time 
secretary/agent, Bill Bramhall, a product of 
the national training scheme, has _ been 
appointed and has begun his task of 
organising victory next time. 

Four new village parties have been formed 
(one already has over 100 members) and two 
more are about to be created. A marked 
register now exists for all urban areas. Since 
the by-election, membership has increased by 
over 1,000 in six months (can anyone beat 


that?). 
Thanks are, of course, due to a fine 
N.A.L.S.O. team which, in a September 


fortnight, enrolled nearly 500 new members, 
despite bad weather. 

In the May municipal elections in 
Warwick, all the Labour candidates won, 
sweeping the board, save for one indepen- 
dent, who was not opposed. Warwick now 
has its first Labour alderman and mayor. 
After next year’s aldermanic elections, 
Warwick will certainly be run by a Labour 
council. 

In Leamington, the Labour vote in every 
ward was the highest ever. Overall, 45 per 
cent of the poll went to the Labour candi- 
dates; although no seats were gained, one 
ward was held by the Tories by only 56 
votes. For the first time for years, every seat 
was fought. 


County Council 

It is planned to fight next year’s county 
council elections on a broad front. Of 12 
seats, only two (in Leamington) were fought 
in 1955 and there is only one local Labour 
county councillor, Les Freeman, the young 
(29) Chairman of the Constituency Labour 
Party. 

There will also be an assault on the Tory 
stronghold of Kenilworth U.D.C., and many 
R.D.C. parishes will see elections for the 
first time for many years. Labour is on the 
move! As one local paper has said, “The 
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war-drums are sounding.” 7 

Warwick and Leamington’s success stow 
is, of course, dependent on finance. Owing 
to a successful tote competition—begun in 
July, the constituency is now in a healthy 
financial state. Yet the people responsible 
for raising this money are those who, in the 
past, felt such a competition would fail. 
There is a lesson in this to be learned by 
many parties in Tory areas. 

The epic of Warwick and Leamington has 
added a new marginal seat to the list. “Once 
the local party members scented victory, 
there was no holding them,” says Bill Wilson, 
who has just been re-adopted to fight the 
seat for the fourth time. 

There is a new atmosphere in the con- 
stituency. The former pioneers in Tory 
territory are on the rampage, for, as Bill 
Wilson said at his adoption meeting, ““We 
know we are going to win, and the Tories 
fear they are going to lose.” 


CAMPAIGNING 
IN KENT 


HE ‘softening up’ of Kent in 
preparation for the County 
Council Elections is a major operation. 
Kent is more than a county, it is a micro- 
cosm of Britain. It possesses everything 
except mountains—poachers at Petham and 
the. piety of Canterbury; vast oil refineries 
at Grain, stock-breeders on Romney Marsh 
and the stock brokers’ paradise of Becken- 
ham and Bromley; Bolingbroke Beagles and 
the bustling Medway and Thames-side 
industries; collieries at Snowdown, Chislet, 
Tilmanstone and Betteshanger; Penge Parlia- 
ment and the faded gentility of Royal 
Tunbridge Wells; the raucous noise of 
Margate’s Dreamland; dirty coasters 
anchored off Gravesend; ancient cinque ports 
and Ferryfield—the new airport to Western 
Europe; the ever-relentless advance of 
suburban London and the Stag Hunt at 
Sutton Valence; all this and the scent 
of apples and hops comprises the Garden of 
England in this satellite age. 

Early last summer the Kent Federation of 
Labour Parties discovered that by dint of 
good management it had amassed a surplus 
of £200 in its County By-election Fund. 
Discussions took place with representatives 
of the Constituency Labour Parties and it 
was resolved to use this cash as the basis for 
a County Campaign to be held from 25th 


-and four full-time agents to the s 


) — ie. ii 
November to 7th December, 1957. ‘4 


The Federation Executive Committee 
co-opted two members of the county councti 


Campaign Committee. 
A Campaign Fund was launched and 
appeal to the constituency and local parties, 
trade unions and Co-operative organisatio 
has been very successful. There are indica- 
tions that the Campaign Fund will grow 
from the original £200 to nearly £1,000. | 
The object of the campaign is to arouse 
public interest in the work of the county — 
council and in Labour’s policy for the county ~ 
council. A press conference will be held at 
Maidstone on 15th November, following a 
Conference which was arranged for 27th 
October to finalise ‘Labour’s Policy for 
Kent’. : 

During the fortnight of the campaign, 
3,000 pamphlets on the work of the Kent — 
county council will be circulated to members © : 
of the Labour Party. 

A quarter of a million copies of a special 
news sheet, devoted to the affairs of the 
county council, will be distributed through- 
out the county. 

In an effort to meet the special interests 
of the varied populations of the county, the 
news sheet will be published in three 
editions — one edition will appeal to the 
electors of the industrial areas, another 
edition will appeal to the residents of Kent’s 
many holiday resorts, and the third edition 
will be of interest to the electors of the rural 
and market growing areas. 

Nearly 3,000 posters will be displayed 
during the campaign giving publicity to three 
different. aspects of Labour’s policy for the 
county of Kent, these will be published in 
four sizes: 16 sheet; 6 sheet; double crown 
and crown. 

Following the ‘softening up’ campaign, a 
series of ‘Talking Points’ will be issued to 
local parties from December 1957 to March 
1958, all of these will deal with county 
policy. 

The campaign is not without its critics. 
It is argued by some that the timing is bad, 
that it is unwise to involve so much expendi- 
es and activity four months before polling 

ay. 

The critics suggest that the campaign 
should not commence until February. But 
we country chaps have memories of 
February ‘fill-dyke’. Throughout the post- 
war period, Kent has frequently experienced 
bitter weather during February. 

Let us hope the campaign will triumph 
over November fogs and December fonts. 

It is a brave venture! 
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Sutton Propaganda Week 
: 
A Labour Crusade Week, during which many meetings were held and posters 
displayed and leaflets distributed, recently was held in Sutton. Leslie Pawley 


F describes how the campaign was planned. 


candidates or councillors to 


N Sutton, we are in the fortunate 
=~ position of having a candidate who 
can devote a great deal of time to 

visiting the constituency. This, in itself, 

poses the challenge to ensure that the 

time which the candidate spends in the 

constituency is fully and _ usefully 
_ occupied. 

It is hardly sufficient to make the 
candidate travel several hundred miles 
merely to speak at one public meeting, 
which in all probability would attract 
only a handful of sympathisers. 


WHOLE WEEK 


In an effort to break away from this sort 
of arrangement, it was agreed to ask the 
candidate to spend a week in the constituency 
and to endeavour to ensure that the whole 
of that week was given to propaganda of one 
sort or another. 

This meant a tremendous amount of pre- 
paration, which was undertaken by a 
constituency Propaganda Committee. 

Letters were sent to every trade union 
branch, Old Age Pensioners’ association and 
Co-operative guild asking them if they would 
like the candidate to address them during the 
week. The response from this was not good, 
mainly because the dates did not coincide 
with those on which the trade unions usually 
met. However, the candidate was able to 
speak to several trade union branches and 
Old Age Pensioners’ associations. 

Constituency Women’s sections turned their 
usual Tuesday afternoon meeting into an 
‘Open Meeting’, which was publicly adver- 
tised. This meeting was well attended and 
was addressed by Dr. John Dunwoody 
(prospective Parliamentary candidate, Tiver- 
ton Division) as well as by Julian Richards, 
our prospective candidate. 

Every one of the ten wards in the con- 
stituency was asked which times and days it 
would be convenient for the candidate to 
hold open-air meetings. The wards were 
also asked to arrange for their prospective 


municipal 
support the candidate at such meetings. If 
this was not possible the Propaganda Com- 
mittee arranged for a supporting speaker. 

The Women’s sections helped by coming 
to the meetings and calling at houses in the 
neighbourhood of the meeting while it was 
being held. In this way, over 200 meetings 
were held, covering the whole of each day, 
and covering also three or four areas in each 
ward. 

Open-air meetings were held outside the 
gates of the Royal Dockyard during two 
dinner times, and these attracted good 
audiences. On the Saturday morning, a 
meeting was held in the City shopping centre 
at which Michael Foot. (Devonport’s pros- 
pective candidate) also spoke. This drew a 
large crowd. 

On the Tuesday evening, a free social was 
organised for all the members of the Party 
who are Old Age Pensioners. This was 
organised by the constituency Social Com- 
mittee and was a great success and enabled 
the candidate to meet some of the pioneers 
of the Party, who normally are too old to 
take an active part, but who ought not to be 
allowed to feel forgotten. 


PUBLIC DANCE 


The Social Committee also joined in by 
arranging a public dance at a large local 
hotel for the Friday evening as a ‘celebration’ 
at the end of a hard but successful week’s 
propaganda. This was run jointly with the 
Devonport constituency and the Parliamen- 
tary candidates of both Plymouth constitu- 
encies were present and met many members 
of the public. 

Prior to the week, arrangements were made 
for the candidate to pay formal visits to 
several aspects of the local industrial and 
social life. Among other things, the candidate 
was shown over several large industrial 
undertakings, including the local Remploy 
factory, and also made formal tours of the 
childrens’ homes and welfare homes which 
are run by the local authority. 

The constituency has several permanent 
billposting sites. These were augmented 
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help in drafting posters, handbills, or 1) 


; ing th k we displayed the 
and during the wee Bee other publications. 


following : . 

6 x 16 Sheet posters. These were national 
posters obtained from Transport House. 
100 Double Crown posters, also obtained 
from Transport House. 100 Double Crown 
posters which were produced locally and 
which stated simply, ‘LABOUR’S CRUSADE 
WEEK, JULIAN RICHARDS SAYS “JOIN 
THE LABOUR PARTY”. 50° Crown 
posters advertising meetings. 1,500 Hand- 
bills (duplicated) advertising the open-air 
meetings. 1,000 Window Bills, printed in 
Dayglow, were used, saying simply: “THIS 
IS LABOUR’S CRUSADE WEEK’. These 
were well displayed and made a good show. 


One final point: L 
posters are rather more expensive than the — 
normal type, the extra cost is well worth- — 
while, particularly if the posters have to bel 
on the hoardings for any length of time. 
The normal printed type of poster fades in — 
the rain or sun, whereas the ‘Dayglow’ type — 
maintain their freshness of colour far 
longer. This is an important point when one © 


Window Bills need not be used ONLY during 
elections. 


PLYMOUTH POST 


Twenty thousand copies of Plymouth Post 
were ordered and distributed throughout the 
constituency during the week. This was a 
four-page effort, devoted completely to local 
news. The articles and blocks were provided 
by us and the paper was printed in London. 
It was very successful and many appreciative 
comments were received afterwards from 
readers. 

As a result of the week we have just held, 
we are convinced that we must repeat the 
effort at fairly regular intervals, as it is 
the best way to keep the candidate before the 
public, and overcomes to a large extent the 
opposition of Television. What we aimed to 
do, and succeeded in doing, was to get the 
candidate to the electors, rather than putting 
the candidate on a platform in a hall and 
hoping for the public to come to him. 

In this respect, we must say how grateful 
we are to Julian Richards for so readily and 
ably facing up to the week’s work. Every 
day was filled with meetings, etc., from 
10 a.m. till 10 p.m. with only short breaks 
for ‘snacks’, but Julian did a grand job. 

The week was an expensive one and any 
constituency which contemplates doing some- 
thing like it should face up to this, but should 
go ahead and afford it. 


MAIN LESSON 


The main lesson to be learned is that such 
a week takes a lot of preliminary organisa- 
tion and the preparations must be started a 
good while before the actual event. The 
committee responsible should contain repre- 
sentatives from each ward, so that each ward 
can arrange the open-air meetings for them- 
selves. It is also essential that the committee 
should contain members who are able to 


wishes to attract the attention of the passing 


public. ' 
+f 
Deaths | 


Percy Robson. For many years secretary 
of the Enfield Co-operative Party, Percy 
Robson collapsed and died at a meeting. 

Percy came to Enfield from Middlesbrough 
East, where he was full-time Labour Party 
agent from 1936 to 1942. On_ several 
occasions he acted as election agent in 
Parliamentary elections in Enfield. 

+ 2 

Claude Denscombe. The death, Jast month, 
of Claude Denscombe leaves a gap in the 
ranks of the remaining veterans of the pre- 
war agency service. 

Claude retired in 1954, already suffering 
from ill-health. He had started as a full-time 
agent at Caerphilly, in 1925, and from there 
went to Wallsend, where he served as agent 
for 10 years. In 1936 he moved to Reading 
and stayed there until 1942, when he was 
appointed to the North Tottenham agency. 
After redistribution in 1949, he continued as 
agent in the newly-named Wood Green 
constituency, until his retirement. 

An active member of the Agents’ Union, 
Claude was a member of its Executive 
Committee for several years. 


+ + + 

Bill Brogden, a native of Blackburn and 
a student of Exeter College, Oxford, died in 
hospital on 15th October, at the early age 
of 23. 

Bill Brogden was Campaigns Organiser of 
N.A.L.S.O. in 1956, and did a tremendous 
job enlisting students in the canvass teams, 
which operated in many marginal con- 
stituencies during the summer vacation of 
that year. 5 
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N the past eighteen months this 
~~ series of articles has dealt with the 
correct conduct of meetings and the 
duties of officers and members. 
. The articles may not have been colour- 

ful, but before bringing the series to a 
close, the writer would like to express 
the hope that at least they have been 

useful to those members of the Party 

who not only wish to serve it but also 
to serve it with an efficiency which will 


ensure future electoral success. 

It has been said, and rightly so, that sound 
organisation is the key to political victory. 
It is equally true that efficiency is the key to 
sound organisation. 

Just think of all that requires to be done 
to build up party and electoral organisation. 
Membership recruitment and maintenance, 

regular collections of subscriptions, develop- 
ment of educational and propaganda work, 
the building of electoral records, the training 

of key workers and the development of 
sound cultural and social activities which 
add a note of gaiety and fellowship to our 
work. 

Then think of the limited time there is in 
which to tackle all these aspects of political 
activity. For the voluntary worker it amounts 
to a few hours at the close of the working 
day and some part of each weekend. 

Time is 4 precious commodity especially 
when it is so limited. If it is wasted on 
inefficient management, on the bad conduct 
of meetings, on irresponsible behaviour, then 
the constructive work of the Party is bound 
to suffer. It not only results in neglect, but 
leads to frustration on the part of those key 
members who are anxious to get things done. 


Great Sacrifice 


Good party members are prepared to make 
a great sacrifice for our Party, but they are 
not prepared to give up their precious spare 
time to attend meetings which achieve 
nothing worth while. 

Officers who are trained in their jobs are 
golden assets.. They are the individuals who 
give leadership. They are the individuals 
who convince members that their work for 


RUNNING THE LOCAL PARTY 
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the Labour Party is more than worth while. 
Such officers can guide a meeting through 
the business items of an agenda with ease 
and precision. They secure firm and clear 
decisions. 

There is no such thing as spending half 
this months’ meeting on last months’ minutes. 
There is no dreary trek through correspon- 
dence. There is no muddled financial 
statement. The minutes are dealt with in a 
correct, precise manner. The correspondence 
is presented methodically. The financial 
statement is presented with clarity, leaving 
no room for doubts in anybody’s mind. 
Plans for the future are set out in an 
attractive programme. 


Efficient Management 


Efficient management and direction not 
only result in completing a business agenda, 
but leave time to introduce into our meetings 
the more colourful aspects of our work, such 
as political education, and general discussion 
on policy matters. 


The articles pointed out that successful 
meetings not only depended upon good 
officers—but upon well disciplined members 
who help their officers to do a good job. 
Members who want to see good results from 
their efforts have to make a contribution to 
good management. 


It has been said in an earlier article that 
the member who is well versed in pro- 
cedure, knows his rules and standing orders, 
and stands no nonsense from either officer 
or fellow member, which will impede the 
business of a meeting, is a boon to any 
party. That is certainly true. 


Efficient officers and well-trained members 
are the cornerstones of sound organisation. 
These are the individuals who not only plan, 
but have the character and personalities to 
carry out plans to a successful conclusion. 
They are the individuals who not only enrol 
members, but bring them into activity. They 
are the individuals who bang the door in the 
face of frustration and make members feel 
their efforts are worth while. 

No party can afford to be indifferent to 
inefficient administration. It should. there- 
fore make every effort to ensure that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 212) 
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ANOTHER REGI 


IN its report to the Party conference 

at Brighton, the National Executive 
Committee stated that it had agreed in 
principle to the establishment of a new 
regional organising area and a new 
Regional Council to cover the 54 con- 
stituencies in the counties of Bedford- 
shire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex and Oxford- 
shire. 

The report said that consultations 
were taking place, with the organisa- 
tions concerned with the new proposal, 
and Mr. Harold Wilson, speaking on 
behalf of the National Executive 
Committee, assured delegates that 
account would be taken of the views. 
expressed at the consultations before 
a final decision was made. 


First Raised 


The possibility of a new region was 
first raised in the report of the Sub- 
Committee on Party Organisation, 
which was published shortly after the 
1955 General Election. Evidently the 
sub-committee felt that the work of 
the Regional Organisers and Regional 
Councils.was of great value in develop- 
ing constituency organisation and 
activities, and that the cost to national 
funds of a new region would be fully 
justified by the improved service that 
would be given. 

However, when the National 
Executive Committee came to examine 
the problem of where the new region 
should be established it found that this 
was not so simple. 

The Labour Party’s regional machinery 
was not created according to any precon- 
ceived plan. The first area to have such 
machinery. was Scotland, where a Scottish 


Advisory Council was established as long 
ago as 1913. 
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In 1914, the London Labour Party was 
formed, following a conference convened by — 
the London Trades Council, and though it © 
differs in many respects from the Regional — 
Councils which were established in later 
years, it does in fact act as a Regional 
Council for the counties of London and ~ 
Middlesex. r 


Next Steps 


In 1937, a Regional Council was set up in 
South Wales, and this was followed by the 
Lancashire and—Cheshire Regional Council 
in 1938. The next step was taken during ~ 
the war, with the formation of the York- 
shire, Northern, West Midlands and East 
Midlands Regional Councils. 

After the war, the Southern, Eastern, and 
South Western Regional Councils were 
formed, and when the South Wales region 
was extended to cover the whole of Wales, 
every part of the country was served by 
regional machinery. 

Later, Middlesex was detached from the > 
gigantic Southern region and added to 
London, which had suffered the reduction of 
its 62 constituencies to 42 by Parliamentary — 
redistribution. ; 

Growing in this way it is understandable 
that anomalies have arisen. Regional areas 
vary greatly in size; some have many con- 
stituencies and others comparatively few; 
some have many Labour seats and others 
many Tory seats; some have only a few 
marginal constituencies and others have too 
many; some have a close community of 
interests and others none. 

The South Western, Welsh and Scottish 
regions cover vast areas, but Wales has only 
36 constituencies, the South Western region 
only 43, but Scotland has 71. London and 
Middlesex is the smallest in area, but covers 
71 constituencies. Lancashire and Cheshire 
is a compact area, but has 80 constituencies. 


Political Character 


Also, there is a great variation in the 
political character of the constituencies in 
the different regions. The Southern region 
has 69 Conservative seats and only 7 
Labour seats, and Wales has 28 Labour 
seats, 6 Conservative and 2 Liberal. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire region has 
36 marginal constituencies, the Eastern 25, 
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- Scotland 24, and London and Middlesex 21, 
_ the Northern region has only. 9. 

Scotland and Wales are countries with 
national traditions and customs. The people 
_ of other areas, too, such as Yorkshire, feel 

they belong to distinctive communities. There 
is no community of interests in the present 


Southern region, and Hertfordshire and 


Bedfordshire have little in common with 


Suffolk and Norfolk, though they are all in 


the Eastern region. 


The establishment of a new region 
obviously should be concerned with removy- 
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ing these anomalies, so as to achieve as near 
as possible regions of equal size, each with 
the same number of constituencies, and the 
same numbers of Labour and Tory, and 
marginal and safe seats, and each having a 
distinct community of interests. 

But what is possible, in fact, is very 
limited because all kinds of considerations 
have to be taken into account. 

If this were not so and the problem was 
simply one of organisation, it might, for 
instance, be possible to do as many trade 
unions have done and split the Lancashire 
and Cheshire region into two, linking the 
North Western part with North Wales, South 
Wales with Gloucestershire, and re-arranging 
the South Western region. 

Political considerations make this impracti- 
cable. Wales cannot be dismembered, and 
Lancashire and Cheshire cannot properly be 
divided in that way without cutting across 
the county boundaries, and county council 
matters are one of the chief concerns of the 
Regional Councils. Moreover, though the 
Lancashire and Cheshire region has 80 con- 
stituencies, it is compact and embraces 
practically the whole cotton area. 

The Sub-Committee on Party Organisation 
did suggest the possibility of a new Wessex 
region, including Hampshire, Wiltshire, 


Dorsetshire, Berkshire and Oxfordshire. Such 
a region would have only 31 constituencies, 
of which 8 are marginals, and the South 
West would then be left with only 34 con- 
stituencies, of which 12 are marginals. 

None of the counties which would make 
up the new Wessex region are developed 
industrially, and a Regional Council cannot 
function effectively without substantial trade 
union support, which would not exist in the 
new region, 


Industrial Development 


The development of industry and the 
movement of population has resulted in a 
concentration of a large part of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain in Southern England 
in recent times, and this is the area where 
a new region would be most effective. The 
Southern and the London and Middlesex 
regions have between them 147 constituen- 
cies, of which 35 are marginals. 

The new Northern Home Counties region 
proposed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee would have 54 constituencies and 
would be based upon the 29 Middlesex 
constituencies. 

The London region would be confined to 
the County of London, with its 42 con- 
stituencies. The Southern region would lose 
10 constituencies and be reduced to 66. 

London then would be small both in area 
and in its number of constituencies, but it 
would still have 12 marginals to look after, 
and the London Labour Party would again 
be able to concentrate on the affairs of the 
London County Council, the most important 
local authority in the world. 


Eleven Marginals 

The Southern region would still be big, 
but it would have only 11 marginal con- 
stituencies and since most of these are in 
Kent, no great problem would be created. 

Not only would the new region help to 
solve the present problems of the London 
and Middlesex and the Southern regions, but 
also it- would make it possible to deal with 
the problems of the Eastern and the West 
Midlands regions. 

The Eastern region covers a very wide 
area, and has 55 constituencies of which 25 
are marginal. Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire are a long way from the regional centre 
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at Ipswich and have very little in common 
with the other parts of the region. The 
addition of Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 
to the new region would leave the Eastern 
region with 43 constituencies, but it would 
still have 19 marginal constituencies and a 
wide area to look after. 
~ The West Midlands region now has 57 
constituencies, and covers a big area extend- 
ing westwards to Herefordshire and Shrop- 
shire. The addition of the three constituencies 
of Oxfordshire to the new region would leave 
the West Midlands with 54 constituencies, 
15 of which are marginal. 

The new region would be composed as 
follows: 


Number of 
Number of marginal 
constituencies constituencies 
Bedfordshire .. 4 4 
Berkshire ae 5 il 
Buckinghamshire 5 2 
Hertfordshire .. 8 2 
Middlesex eee) 9 
Oxfordshire 3 1 
54 19 


Its 54 constituencies would be in a 
reasonably compact area and it would be 
possible for the additional Regional 
Organising staff to give service to all of them, 
while paying special attention to the 19 
marginals. The strong trade union movement 
in Middlesex would give the new region a 
firm base and the recent spread of industry 
throughout the area has made it fairly 
homogeneous. 

The views of all the bodies concerned are 
being canvassed and the National Executive 
Committee will know before long whether 
its proposal meets with general support. 
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provision is made for the training of its 
members in the art of the conduct of meet- 
ings, and in the duties of officers. 

When you are planning your work for 
the coming year, why not include some 
facilities for such training? A weekly class, 
two or three one-day schools, or perhaps a 
weekend school. 

We often grumble that too many burdens 
are placed upon too few shoulders. Some- 
times members would gladly undertake more 
responsibility if they were sure of them- 
selves. 


The party which wisely makes provision 


eel me. | 
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for the training of its members in constitu- 
tional, administrative, and proceduré 
matters, is the party which is going to hav 
the most live membership, and which ; 
time to do so many colourful things becau 

it does not waste time. | 


An Invitation — 


he columns of the Labour Organiser are” 

open to anyone with something interesting — 
and informative to say on those specificsub- 
jects in which the magazine deals. ; 

Many readers may not realise that the new — 
idea which they have conceived and put into — 
successful practice will most likely be of value - 
to their counterparts in other places. There- 
fore, if you have developed something new, 
either on an old problem or a new one, 
write it up and let the rest of the Labour 
movement have the benefit of your know-— 
ledge. 

Don’t forget the deadline for the receipt 
of all contributions is the [5th of the month 
or publication the following month. 


6 9 a 6 ps pS pp 


Another 
Election 
Requisite 


Knocking-up 
Promise Pads 


Easy * Quick ° Efficient 


Can be used with all types of 
canvassing systems. 


Price (100 pads minimum) 


100 - = 12 6 
200 - - 140 
300 - - 114 6 
400 - - 2 4.0 
500 - - 2120S 
1000 - - 410 0 


THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE » - . S.W.I 
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ms LABOUR PARTY’S FIRST YEAR 


by S. E. BARKER 


TN. 1902, the second Annual 
Conference of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee was held at the 
Central Hall, Birmingham. There were 
grounds for congratulation and satis- 
faction. 
-- In twelve months’ time the trade 
union members, representing 65 affili- 
ated unions, had risen from 353,000 to 
455,450. The affiliated trades councils 
had increased from 7 to 21, but the 
Socialist societies had decreased to 2— 


the Social Democratic Federation 
having withdrawn its affiliation. 

Among the newly-affiliated trades councils 
were Grimsby, Newcastle, West Ham, 
Ilkeston, Huddersfield, Halifax, Colne, Long 
Eaton, Newport, Peterborough, Portsmouth, 
and Dewsbury. 

Disappointment was expressed in the 
‘report that so far all efforts had failed to 
bring the Co-operative movement politically 
into line with the Labour movement at 
national level. 

The committee had been busy during the 
year ‘spreading the light’; 30,000 copies of a 
four-page leaflet, ‘Labour and Politics’, had 
been sold to trade unions, and the leaflet was 
reported to have been most effective. 

Following the decision of the House of 
Lords on the Taff Vale appeal, the committee 
prepared a letter to trade unions showing the 
bearing of the decision on the great need 
for Labour representation. About 25,000 
copies of the letter were supplied free of 
charge to the trade unions, who distributed 
them to their members. 


Dewsbury By-Election 

An important by-election took place 
during the year at Dewsbury. Events leading 
up to the selection of a candidate remind us 
that pioneer days were not all milk and 
honey by a long way. Efforts were made to 
get agreement between Labour bodies, but 
finally the Social Democratic Federation 
agreed to co-operate only on its own terms, 
the terms being that its nominee, Mr. L. E. 
Quelch, should be the candidate. 

A meeting of representatives of the local 
Social Democratic Federation, Clarion 
Fellowship, Trades Council and Independent 
Labour Party set up a sub-committee, con- 


sisting of Allen Gee, Tohy Hodge, and O. 
Connellan, with power to convene a joint 
conference and to make such suggestions as 
would ensure that only one Socialist and 
Trade Unionist candidate should go before 
the electorate. 

The three carried out the instructions, but 
no satisfactory solution was found. The 
committee was of the opinion that Quelch 
could not secure the united support of the 
Labour movement, and therefore the Social 
Democratic Federation should withdraw his 
name. The committee also recommended 
that, as the Independent Labour Party had 
previously contested Dewsbury, it had a prior 
claim. 

Finally, the Trades Council and indepen: 
dent Labour Party decided to take no part 
in the contest. Quelch went forward, polling 
1,597 votes, but it was felt that this vote 
would have been considerably increased had 
the forces of Labour been united through- 
out the contest. 


Trade Representation 

During the year a number of unions, 
including the Miners’ Federation, balloted 
their members on the question of a Parlia- 
mentary levy. The Labour Representation 
Committee welcomed this step, but felt there 
was some element of danger in any action 
which made the Labour Member of Parlia- 
ment the representative of one trade, rather 
than the representative of the general 
interests of the workers. 

Therefore, while welcoming the efforts of 
the unions to make special contributions to 
the election expenses of the candidates they 
were sponsoring, the committee felt the need 
to open a general election fund, subscribed 
by bodies and individuals interested in 
Labour representation, which would be used 
to assist bona fide Labour candidates, 
irrespective of the union to which they 
belonged. It was felt that only in this way 
could the Labour movement be one for 
‘Labour’ representation, and not merely 
for ‘Trade’ representation. 

The financial position of the committee 
had improved during the year. Income had 
increased by over £100, and despite increased 
expenditure, which included the handsome 
honorarium to the secretary of £21, the 
balance in hand had increased from 
£56 16s. 6d. to £83 11s. Sd. Encouraged by 
the progress made, the committee recom- 
mended conference to agree to the payment 
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of £75 per year to an Assistant Secretary. _ 


A delegate from the Shop Assistants’ - 


Union expressed the view that the conference 


should agree to a minimum payment of 30s. 


per week, and after a debate, in which the 
ability of the committee to pay such a sum 
was questioned, it was agreed that 30s. per 
week for 1902-3 be paid to the secretary in 
order to enable him to provide assistance. 
Such were the beginnings. 


Local Committees 


In an earlier article, reference was made 
to the setting up of local organisations, 
which the Labour Representation Committee 
wisely recognised as being a basic necessity. 
The following examples give some idea of 
their composition and aims. 

The committee in Glasgow consisted of 
delegates from the Trades Council, the 
Co-operative Committee, the Independent 
Labour Party, and two delegates from each 
affiliated branch or society. Its income con- 
sisted of voluntary contributions from 
affiliated bodies, and it gave an average grant 
of £10 to each municipal candidate. 

The committee left all propaganda and 
educational work to its affiliated bodies, and 
concentrated entirely on municipal matters. 
In 1901, the Glasgow committee had 
succeeded in securing the election of 11 
members to the Town Council, and it gave 
endorsement to three other candidates. 

Note its programme: A 48-hour week for 
municipal employees, direct employment; 
City ‘Common Good’ fund for the unem- 
ployed, a municipal dairy farm, sanatoria, 
a coal mine and a bank. 

The Halifax committee consisted of two 
delegates from each trade union branch, and 
nine from the Independent Labour Party. It 
derived its income from levies and voluntary 
donations. All candidates for local elections 
were financed by the committee, and were 
chosen from a list of names sent in by 
affiliated organisations. 

In 1901, the committee had two represen- 
tatives on the Borough Council, two on 
school boards, and one on Board of 
Guardians. Its municipal election programme 
consisted of “‘uniform penny tram fare, 
municipal coal, telephones, etc., and—usual 
Labour items”’. 


Scottish Capital 


The Edinburgh committee consisted of 
delegates from the Trades Council, trade 
union branches, the Co-operative Society, the 
Independent Labour Party, and the Social 
Democratic Federation, which disaffiliated a 
little later. It was financed by voluntary 


contributions, and the committee financed 
all candidates. The committee concentrated 
on work relating to the City Council, and 
the School Board, but it did some general 
propaganda work. : F 

At that time, the committee had one 
representative on the Town Council, one on 
the School Board, and one on the Leith 
School Board. The main items in its muni- 
cipal election programme were housing, 
municipal coal supply, municipal drink 
traffic, and consumptive hospitals. t 

Leicester had no regular committee, but 
the Trades Council and the Independent 
Labour Party co-operated, Candidates for 
local elections were selected by these bodies, 
each organisation paid half expenses. There 
were four representatives on the Town 
Council and two on the Board of Guardians. 

Take a look back at its municipal election 
programme: 24s. per week minimum wage, 
direct employment, municipal fire insurance, 
refreshment houses, a municipal bank, the 
abolition of aldermen and regulation of 
street hawking by children. 

Committees in Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Dundee were working in a similar way in 
those far-off days. 

Their work may appear simple, but those 
pioneer committees were paving the way for 
great parties, most of which are now in 
control of their councils. 


He was 
Candidate 


R. C. R. DE GRUCHY, now Chairman 
of Henley Constituency Labour Party, 
writes to correct Mr. Richard Holness’s article 
on ‘Pioneer Days in Ilford’, which appeared 
in the October issue of the Labour Organiser. 
Mr. Holness stated that Mr. Percy Astins 
fought three Parliamentary elections follow- 
ing the retirement of Mr. Dan Chater, who 
had been Parliamentary candidate in Ilford 
in 1923 and 1924. 

Mr. Astins did in fact fight three Parlia- 
mentary elections in Ilford, the 1931 and 
fe General Elections and a by-election in 
1937. 

Mr. Holness omitted any reference to the 
by-election in 1928 and to the General 
Election in the following year, when Mr. de 
Gruchy was the candidate and Substantery 
increased the Labour vote. 
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Dulwich has adopted an election system which, the Agent believes, spells 


- Victory next time. He here describes the system in detail. 


a 


pHs article is written to explain the 
election system to be adopted in 
Dulwich, and is concerned mainly with 
the methods to be employed to 
‘inaugurate the system. The system is 
based upon the ‘Reading system’, with 
modifications designed to suit more 
closely our own requirements. 

The system is based on the need to get to 

the poll the majority of those who, although 

they would vote Labour, do not normally 
trouble to vote. This in itself would win 
Dulwich for Labour by a fair majority. The 
first essential is the institution of a card 
index, with particulars of every elector in 
the constituency, which will show, among 
other things, the way he may be expected to 
vote if we can get him to the poll. 

The index must be a permanent feature, 
kept up-to-date as a normal day-to-day 
routine of the party through its ward and 
polling district officers. Needless to say, the 
installation of the system will be a heavy 
task, but when this is accomplished its main- 
tenance will be comparatively light, if carried 
out regularly and systematically. 

As our information will be recorded 
permanently, canvassers will be saved 
unnecessary calls at every election, and when 
they do call they will be armed with useful 
information to make their task easier. Much 
of this information will be obtained during 

the periods when electors have not been put 
on their guard through awareness of an 
impending election, and will, therefore, 
probably be more accurate. In addition, we 
will be able to make our calls during the 
election as selective or as wide as necessity 
dictates. 


* 


A separate white card will be completed 
for each elector who is recorded on our 
marked register as a supporter.. The name 
and address will be in ink, or typed, and the 
remainder of the information will be entered 
as it is obtained, in pencil. 

One blue card will be completed for all 
the Tories registered at each address. This 
will normally consist of only the address and 
the names, as registered. 


Dulwich Plans for Victory 


One green card will be completed for all 
Liberals registered at one address. Where 
possible, information should be entered 
indicating how the elector will vote if there 
is no Liberal candidate. 

One buff card will be made out to include 
all ‘Doubtfuls’ at each address. , 

Polling district numbers will be pencilled 
in only when an election is imminent. All 
names will be written SURNAME FIRST, 
and in BLOCK LETTERS. 

The cards will be assembled in strict 
Register order, irrespective of their colours, 
in the covers provided. Each cover will 
contain only one street, road, or block of 
flats. In the case of long roads, the cards 
will be suitably sub-divided (e.g., odds and 
evens). 


* 


When all this has been completed, there 
will still be a large number of electors about 
whom we have no information. The publica- 
tion of the Electors’ Lists (A and B) in 
November will give many more. It is then 
necessary to call upon these people so that 
we may enter them on their appropriate card. 

Normally, these first entries would be made 
on a buff card; but for the initial operation 
it is suggested that the canvass be carried out 
from a pasted Register, or the ‘B’ list, the 
former having all classified electors crossed 
through. The cards for these electors can 
then be made out on completion-of the 
canvass in each street or block of flats, and 
filed in their exact position, according to the 
Register. 

*Y’ voters will be entered on buff cards, 
irrespective of voting intention, until they 
are qualified to vote (after 1st October). 
Electors still unclassified also will be entered 
on buff cards, as for ‘Doubtfuls’. 

During this ‘canvass, care must be taken 
to note all electors who might qualify for a 
Postal Vote, and the previous or present 
addresses of all Removals ‘in’ or ‘out’. This 
information must be passed to the Party 
Office. 

As each stréet is completed, the summary 
on the cover should be pencilled in, and the 
figures transferred to the Polling District 
Summary Forms provided. A copy of this 
form should be sent to the party office on 
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completion of the polling district. (This 
process is repeated on each subsequent 
canvass, or when amendments are made.) 

Having completed the index, it should be 
kept in a suitable box, or boxes, in the home 
of each polling district officer, who will be 
responsible for keeping it up-to-date. 
Ordinary cardboard boxes will be adequate 
for the purpose, but it is hoped to supply 
the proper card index boxes as funds become 
available. 

After the heavy task of installing the 
index, the work of keeping it alive is com- 
paratively light, providing it is done 
systematically. Apart from the miscellaneous 
information that will reach the polling 
district officer from time to time, there are 
five phases in this task, three of which should 
be carried out between elections and two 
to be carried out either in the campaign, or 
in the pre-election period of four to six 
weeks before polling day. 


* 


1. AMENDMENTS TO CARD INDEX 
UPON RECEIPT OF THE ELECTORS’ 
LISTS (B and C). This may be done by 
either of the two methods outlined below, 
as decided by the agent in the light of 
prevailing conditions. 

(a) On receipt of the Electors’ Lists during 

November the polling district officer 
will extract from the index all the 


electors included in List C (those: aia 
omitted from the next Register). _ 
will then paste up List B (those to 
added to the next Register) on 
canvass cards, and arrange for the 
electors to be canvassed. The app: 
priate cards will then be made out 
inserted in the correct positions in t 
index. 3 
(b) The polling district officer will extract 
the List C cards and send them to the 
party office, where as many as possibl 
will be traced and then passed to 
polling district officer in the area of 
their new address. 
On receipt of his batch of amended. 
cards, the polling district officer wi 
after crossing the names through o: 
List B, file them in his index. A can- 
vass is then arranged of the reduced 
List B and appropriate cards made out 
and filed. : 
* 
2. CANVASS OF THE ‘Y’ VOTERS. 
*Y’ voters are indexed only on buff cards 
until after Ist October following the publica- 
tion of the Register, when they are qualified 
to vote. This is because we want our white 
cards to indicate only those who will and 
CAN vote for us on polling day, and who, 
therefore, must be included i in our Knocking- 
up Lists. : 


(White Card) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Postal vote 
required 


Member 


Removed Candidate to call— 
address on|see back of card 
back of card for details 


Car required 


Potential helper— 
see back of card 
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_ After the qualifying date, a canvass should 
se made of all ‘Y’ voters, except those who 
have already indicated their allegiance, as 
pencilled in on the buff cards. As a result 
of this canvass the appropriate coloured 
cards should be completed to replace the 
buff cards. These calls, which should be 
made, when possible, by Youth section 
members, will also give an opportunity to 
enrol] members for the section. 
* * 
3. CHECKING THE NON-VOTERS. 
This process is one which may meet with 
a certain amount of opposition, as it calls 
for a canvass of all ‘Promises’ who did not, 
according to our records, vote in the most 
recent election. This canvass is normally a 

very limited one, but should be carried out 
before the memory of the election has passed 
from the electors’ minds. It has these 
merits : 

i. it helps to check our canvass and 
identify waverers who should be trans- 
ferred to a buff card; 

ii. it helps to identify potential Postal 
Voters (i.e., those who were sick or 
working away); 

iii. it stimulates a higher percentage poll 

_ of supporters in the next election. 

_ The canvasser starts his call in the normal 
way, and usually he is told, ‘I’m Labour,’ to 
which he replies, ‘Yes, but we were sorry to 


note that you didn’t vote last time.’ 
Generally, this will cause the elector to 
volunteer his reason, which is accepted with 
an appeal to the supporter not to forget next 
time. lf the elector claims that he did vote, 
this is, of course, accepted. Members often 
can be enrolled on this call. 

Although this canvass is not for the 
purpose of identifying voters, as were the 
previous canvasses, the registration of 
Labour Postal Voters is vital and must 
become a normal and continuous section of — 
Party work. 

During any canvass, action must be taken 
immediately. a potential Postal Voter is 
identified G.e., an elector who is blind, sick 
or infirm, or who might be working away 
from home on polling day, or has moved out 
of, or into, the borough). Where possible, 
the elector should be invited to complete an 
RPF 7 or 8, which the canvasser should post 
himself, or if necessary, arrange to get a 
doctor to sign. 

Where this is not possible, the canvasser 
should complete the first section of one of 
our P.V. Observer Cards and hand this to 
the polling district officer, who will then 
arrange either the necessary visit to complete 
the registration, or will ‘post the card (it is 
prepaid) to the party office, where it will be 
followed up. 2 

If the operation is completed within the 
polling district, the completed Observer Card 


(Blue, Green or Buff Card) 


ADDRESS 


SURNAME 


OTHER NAMES 


—_— 
_ 


Remarks 
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7? 2 ey) 
should be posted to the party o 
record purposes. ie 
Sl ie 
oe addition to those collected as above, 
the polling district officer, collectors, and to reenihitite pins eens It ee 
other active workers should be encouraged that many members who are no 
to be constantly on the watch for electors inactive are willing, and anxious, to hel 
who might (it need be nothing more definite) some way in an election. These calls s 
qualify for a Postal Vote—the ideal at which be made by our active workers, who 
the polling district officer might aim is to be fully conversant with the types of w 
have a member in each street with the simple we need to be done. 
task of identifying likely people. They Th. f 
should be supplied with the Observer Cards CSE LAIE 


" a 


and should complete the first section of one Canvassers: In the first place to call only 
of these for each elector so observed and upon supporters with an experienced 
post it immediately. colleague. : we 
The party agent (or the Postal Vote . Committee Room Assistants: To we 
officer) will then arrange to send one of our under the committee room clerk, ¢ 
trained Postal Vote visitors to call and help polliag district officer on simple clerica 
the elector to complete the registration and 
see that it is posted to the Town Hall. It Typists: Under this system these are key 
is hoped to have at least one such trained workers. They are not so scarce as is 
worker in each ward to do this important sometimes imagined, but need looking 
and interesting visiting. for. They are additionally useful if they 
All completed Observer Cards will be filed own or have access to a machine. | 
at the party office for special action during Writers: For addressing envelopes and : 
elections. poll cards, etc. ; 
Number checkers (or Gatekeepers): A 
Ce simple polling day job, but it does need 
A modern election campaign is usually of alert people who can hear and writ 


approximately three weeks’ duration, but I plainly. (There has been a tendency to 


POSTAL VOTE OBSERVER .CARD 


For Office and Visitors Use Only 


I think that the person named below might 
be entitled to a Postal Yote. Please contact. 


Visited Dy) cccsonoarmeeeraconeeeee 


Cateporvicn...c ec oe 


Address rere tert mn xe tea eee ee 


R.P.F. Signed by Elector... eee F 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE eS ae Sent to Doctor 


SR eC ee 


Reported by 


Returned by Doctor 


4 ditto. eS Dene ERIE eR REC oe AOR Sent to R.O. 


RT AH ire toe TE UO a oe Registered by R.O. 


Ballot Paper completed 
eee tts Monit hence ee OM and returned 


If known Remarks 


es Noted to anothe. calling 
MS eanagre eee need. car. | 


Id be classified 2 as nes : 
pen: the as cards meer of 1 new district, who w 
# pea eins and arrange time of car ¢ 
_ vide transport. Note on 
~ and complete — form for 


: ward, form to be pase to re 
Committee. Room (C.C.R.). . ps 


tion of pee address * 
transport needed to be obtain 
oat ee ~ entered on form. ‘Transport t 
Si Sake es ieee vided by present polling district 
oe and information to be passed 
Poise ; ward through GGRS 


taneh information as of Puree 
old or new address to be Passeg on 


endeavour to arrange “Postal Nate or Fs: 
transport. . 
Note. All removals where new ddigeont ie 
is unknown are to be referred to Cc: C.R 
for central checking. - 
vi. Electors eligible for Postal Vote. ‘Com- 
. plete Postal Vote Observer Card and 
eee mark index card. At this stage in the — 
Del ee ae campaign it is essential that as much of. a 
a eee a : this work as possible should be carried _ 
Hees peer ee tt ee ieee out in the polling district. : 
Rae ee Calling on electors who have not yet ed 
MOVED IN FROM | ° classified may be done at the same time as . 
ANOTHER-P.D: the supporters’ canvass. Remember, informa- 


Time car needed 


ere ——_—_,——| tion is wanted not arguments. When «a — 
| MOVED IN OR OUT supporter is located, get as much information: — 
| OF DULWICH as possible. When a Liberal is located, try © — es 
|— ; to determine how he will vote if no Liberal = 
ae : 2 ¥ candidate is standing, and mark card 
Cross out where not applicable. accordinsly. ee 
_ Giveas much information of new address (Mr. Stanley Dunce, the Dulwich agent, 
as possible. will conclude this explanation of his party's 
Use reverse of card if necessary. election system in the December Labour ~ 
Bl ei a Organiser.) 
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oe be supplied from stock at the following prices ” 


9in. x 4in. 

Under 10,000 7%. 25 2s 19/3 
10,000 — 24,000 9 wn 18/6 
25,000 — 49,000 ee eos 18/- 
50,000 — 99,000 9 17/6 

100,000 —249,000 a 17/2 
250,000 and over aitrs Sue 16/8 


All prices are per thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 


EN 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO 


J. B. SHEARS & SONS 


LIMITED 


191 New King’s Road, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


Telephone: RENown 2704 


, 


| ection. 
: | EN VELOPES 
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